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WHAT FACTORS SHALL MOLD HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Any careful student of higher education in the United States 
must be struck by the lack of coordination and system, of defin- 
ite standards and of properly sustained ideals. The absence of 
efficient supervision and regulation both on the part of the na- 
tional and state governments has been in great measure respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. The consequent abuses, waste 
of money and of power, and the really criminal injury to the 
youth of the country have been our crying shame. 

These abuses have formed an old and disgraceful story, and 
we are still far from through with them. The open traffic in 
degrees, professional and honorary, together with the glowing 
advertisements of institutions which existed solely for the pur- 
poses of such barter, having a name but no permanent local 
habitation, has been partly suppressed. But we still have 
multitudes of unendowed, unequipped, wretchedly named insti- 
tutions, facetiously classed as "monohippic," which profess to 
give a high education at a low cost and which grant degrees 
with a freehandedness truly democratic but somewhat demoral- 
izing. In the absence of all recognized standards these have 
found it possible to flourish and to continue to deceive the peo- 
ple in the same way that shoddy clothing, adulterated foods, 
watered milk deceive and defraud. And legislatures continue 
to charter such institutions and the United States department 
issues annually its bulky volumes of statistics concerning them, 
with no power or right to distinguish between them and others 
with worthier claims. 

Even with regard to the more reputable colleges, however, 
there has been no recognized system, no enforced standards, 
and this in itself has afforded an excuse for the survival of the 
unworthy. This state of affairs has arisen, doubtless, from the 
existence of two classes of institutions side by side, one sup- 
ported by the state and the other dependent upon church sup- 
port or privately endowed, and neither class closely controlled 
within the state except in one or two commonwealths. It 
seems to me that the origin of the support has no essential 
bearing upon the matter. All are purveyors to the public, 
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claiming to fit for citizenship and the ordinary callings and 
professions, and like common carriers, hostelries, etc., should 
be under the control of the people's representatives to insure 
to the public a worthy and reliable service. In certain lines of 
professional training the states have assumed control, making 
more or less careful examination into at least the final results of 
the training given. For many reasons an extension of state 
control does not seem probable in the immediate future. Sum- 
ming it all up, however, and taking into consideration all of 
our institutions which attempt the functions of college or uni- 
versity, we must confess that we are far behind the European 
nations and must undertake a vigorous house-cleaning before 
we can feel much pride in our system of higher education, as 
we justly can in the common school system. 

It may be well be questioned whether the necessary house- 
cleaning and growth toward higher ideals will come through in- 
dividual initiative on the part of each separate institution with- 
out external compulsion. Some more fortunately placed or 
blessed with higher convictions would take the necessary for- 
ward steps. The greater number, finding this inconvenient, 
would still hold their position before a gullible public by much 
clamor and newspaper boosting. 

There was a time when individual development was much 
more possible than now. Institutions were as a rule isolated 
and widely separated. Local conditions were often peculiar and 
imperative and the college had to adapt itself to them. There 
was little wealth, there were few trained teachers and meagre 
equipment. The work had to be done under these conditions 
or not at all. Each college was a little world to itself and was 
proportionately puffed up with the idea of its own excellence 
and importance. The faculties were in-bred, that is, filled up 
from their own graduates. There was little occasion for visit- 
ing other instititions or opportunities for comparison. There 
were few or no graduate students and but little other inter- 
change of students and no intercollegiate contests to engender 
a healthy rivalry and widen the vision of the students. 

Such conditions made rather for blind contentment and stag- 
nation. There was no incentive to change or growth, and no 
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knowledge of each other's working so as to determine the best 
lines of development. The splendid growth of the last quarter 
century has come through closer contact, rivalry, and com- 
petition. 

I do not believe that any really important institutions can 
now claim that the local conditions surrounding them are 
essentially or materially different from those found in other 
parts of the country, though many of us in the South have 
formed the habit of claiming this as an excuse for delayed de- 
velopment. Poverty, indifferent preparatory schools, and lower 
ideals of education are the conditions most often mentioned, 
but these have notably improved, and I hold it to be the duty 
of the college to work against such and not be lowered by them. 

To get an insight into the problem, let us analyze more close- 
ly the abuses which are found in practically all of the higher 
institutions. First, there is the lack of a definite standard of 
admission. At present the requirements for entrance are as 
various almost as the colleges which are scattered all over the 
land. Under such circumstances a thorough organization and 
satisfactorily working system is practically impossible. The 
colleges themselves are injured and the schools are demoralized, 
leaving no recognized schemes of values. Much justification is 
given also to the growing cry of the ineffectiveness of college 
education. Is there any good or satisfactory reason why all 
colleges of liberal arts having the right to grant the bachelor 
degree, whether forming a part of a university or not, should not 
have the same standard of admission, thus defining clearly and 
for all people what is needed for the entrance upon college work 
and what the work shall mean ? 

A second abuse lies in what is known as the "conditioning" 
of students, a practice common to almost every college or uni- 
versity in the land. The necessity for it sprang from the un- 
evenness of the school training. It still exists, but the abuse 
lies in the absence of regulations as to the character and extent 
of the conditions and the enforcement of their removal by extra 
work. For the present I believe that students must be ad- 
mitted with conditions, but the extra work should be rigidly in- 
sisted upon, and naturally these conditions should be a mini- 
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mum not exceeding the ability of the student to remove in addi- 
tion to his regular work. 

I have spoken of the insufficient entrance requirements and the 
practical ignoring of these as educational abuses. At the same 
time I see why some worthy institutions have permitted them. 
The truth is that preparation for college work, or better, the 
fitness to take it up, is not solely nor chiefly dependent upon 
the amount of certain preliminary studies completed. Perhaps 
even more important factors are intellectual maturity, not 
always corresponding with age, and application consequent 
upon a definite purpose perseveringly followed. But the diffi- 
culty lies in having no graded measures for these other factors, 
thus leaving us dependent upon the first, even though avowedly 
unsatisfactory. I believe that the matter has a more important 
bearing for the schools than for the colleges. To have a definite 
standard which all must reach, to be free from the struggle 
against the withdrawal of unprepared boys, will mean much for 
the work of the schools; and, taken all in all, it will be a 
tremendous gain for our country when every degree-giving 
college must have the same entrance requirements and every 
training school must do the same high character of work. This 
is the basis of the best systems abroad, and after long study 
and analysis of the conditions I see no other hope of a proper 
system in this country. 

I share with many the fear of the machine-like working and 
the mechanical product of a mere system. I also believe that 
the greatest success of a college often lies in the development of 
the exceptional student — one or two such seemingly justifying 
all of the partly wasted labors spent upon the balance. But 
in justice to the young men who come to us for their life 
preparation, in justice to the communities which have a right 
to expect so much from them, their chances must not be sacri- 
ficed by leading them to believe that they can properly do work 
which is beyond their training. 

Some suggestive statistics have come to my hand in the 
study of the working of the institution which I represent. 
They are imperfect and rouse questions which cannot yet be an- 
swered because the proper gathering of statistics and the scientific 
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analysis of them is an unaccustomed art to us, though one which 
promises to be so helpful that we shall pursue it more earnestly. 

Dividing the entering students of last fall into three classes, 
the unconditioned, moderately conditioned, and heavily condi- 
tioned, I find that in the first class the average man passed suc- 
cessful examinations on ninety per cent of his year's work; in 
the second class the average man passed on seventy per cent ; 
in the third class he passed on only fifty per cent. In this 
latter class, however, about one-fourth passed on all of their 
work. Of course, a safer judgment could be formed on the 
completed accomplishment of the four years instead of the first 
only, when the conditions bear most heavily. 

Again, taking our Phi Beta Kappa men for the past four years, 
numbering thirty-six in all, I find that fifty per cent of them 
came from the unconditioned class, thirty-three and one-third 
per cent from the second class, and sixteen and two-thirds from 
the class of the heavily conditioned. It should be borne in 
mind that this is the class smallest in numbers on entrance. 

But I am wandering somewhat from my list of present abuses 
in American colleges. The others, so far as we need mention 
them, can be lumped under the general head of receiving money 
under false pretences; specious catalogue offers of work for 
which the equipment is inadequate or the faculty incompetent ; 
graduate work without specialized collections of books or research 
laboratories; medical schools with few clinical facilities, and 
little laboratory equipment, etc. Time does not admit of 
taking these up in detail. The country is full of such fraudu- 
lent attempts at puffing up a small foundation to a so-called 
university or of working a gullible public for commercial gain. 

It is clear that there must be control or a saving influence 
somewhere. I would advocate governmental control — state 
and federal. In our Southern states, at least, there is little 
prospect of any immediate effort along this line. In the 
National Government the Bureau of Education, with a strong, 
capable commissioner, is relegated to shabby quarters, in- 
sufficient income, and inadequate office force, practically re- 
stricting it to clerical and statistical functions. It necessarily 
attempts and accomplishes little. It ill befits this great coun- 
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try of ours, which claims an exalted place among the enlight- 
ened nations of the world, that War and Navy, Agriculture and 
Commerce should find a place at the council table, while Educa- 
tion is remanded to the obscure background of an annual report 
or two. 

And so we come back to our original question. What factors 
shall mold the higher education of to-day and bring recogniz- 
able system out of confusion ? There are three such controlling 
factors which we may discuss at this time. The General Edu- 
cation Board, The Carnegie Foundation for the Betterment of 
Teaching, and Associations of Colleges such as this. The first 
two would direct through the influence of gifts and possible 
benefit. The Associations, which are numerous and growing 
in strength, are democratic in nature, cooperative in action, 
and control through the coercion of public opinion and the 
possibility of exclusion from certain valuable privileges. 

The first of these, the General Education Board, while it 
has distributed large sums of money, has attempted little so far 
in the way of dictating to its beneficiaries or directing their 
educational work. It has been content up to the present to 
help the weak develop out of their weakness and the strong 
grow stronger. If so gentle and helpful a process could con- 
tinue long enough, many of the abuses which arise from poverty 
and the strain of inadequate means would disappear. Its work 
would resemble that of the Peabody Fund which, small as it 
was compared to this Board's millions, has proved of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the eleven Southern States. And yet, when one 
thinks of the enormous potentialities which lie dormant in its 
fifty-three millions, — the possibilites for good or for bad, for 
building up or for tearing down, for conserving or for disturb- 
ing equilibria,— one is appalled, and must pray that wise and 
strong men with a high sense of their grave responsibilities may 
continue to direct its affairs. 

The second factor is the Carnegie Foundation for the Better- 
ment of Teaching. As originally understood from the letter 
accompanying the gift, this foundation was intended to improve 
the condition of the teacher, offering him a support in his old 
age or after long years of service, and assuring a modest liveli- 
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hood after his death to those who were dependent upon him. 
This was a noble benefaction, a most gracious gift, bringing 
some relief to a part at least of that class of spiritual leaders of 
the people who serve worthily with but little hope of adequate 
reward for their labors. 

"I have reached the conclusion that the least rewarded of all 
professions is that of the teacher in our higher educational in- 
stitutions. New York City generously, and very wisely, pro- 
vides retiring pensions for teachers in her public schools and 
also for her policemen. Very few of our colleges are able to do 
so. The consequences are grievous. Able men hesitate to 
adopt teaching as a career and many old professors whose places 
should be occupied by younger men cannot be retired. I hope 
this Fund may do much for the cause of higher education and 
remove a source of deep and constant anxiety to the poorest 
paid and yet one of the highest of all professions." 

But the charter sets forth two distinct aims. One is to im- 
prove the condition of the individual teacher by providing retir- 
ing pensions, the other is "to do and perform all things neces- 
sary to encourage, uphold and dignify the profession of teach- 
ing and the cause of higher education." As a recent magazine 
article expresses it, "Mr. Carnegie's chief object was to make 
easy the latter years of men who had done their best work in 
life. Dr. Pritchett saw clearly how the power to do this in the 
colleges and universities carried also the power to lift the insti- 
tutions themselves to higher levels and to make more effective 
the active years of the great number of teachers who had their 
best work ahead of them." 

With a limited fund, utterly unequal to the task of aiding all 
teachers, it became necessary that the benefits of the fund 
should be restricted to certain types of teachers. First in the 
donor's gift it was limited to colleges and universities. Again 
in the same document a line was drawn barring those supported 
by church or state. A little later the state institutions were 
admitted, but those of the church were still barred. It is aside 
from my purpose to discuss the motives which led to the ex- 
clusion of institutions under church denomination or dependent 
upon church support, to side with those who see in it an oppo- 
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sition to the church engaging in a work competently under- 
taken by the state with its vast resources when the means of the 
church was taxed to the utmost to accomplish the work more 
directly within its sphere and in which it could hope for no co- 
laborer. Be this as it may, the fact remained that these insti- 
tutions were excluded from hope of partaking of the benefits of 
the Foundation. 

The size of the fund made it necessary to cut down still fur- 
ther the number of institutions by adopting a clear cut defini- 
tion of the standard college and eliminating all institutions 
below that standard. These various limitations reduce the 
number of institutions which can possibly come within the 
benefits and under the influence of the fund to possibly one- 
tenth of the whole number of degree-giving colleges. Of 
course, those which are eligible are the strongest and most in- 
fluential, for they embrace the largest of both state and private 
colleges as well as those church colleges which have grown 
powerful enough to stand alone, freeing themselves partly at 
least from church control. 

Still, the fact remains that the Foundation can reach directly 
only a small quota of existing colleges and can have no hope of 
influencing the larger number except through the force of ex- 
amples and the drawing power of the gifts held out before them 
in case they can reach the required standard. I think then that 
the limitations in this as a directing influence in education can 
easily be seen. 

Again, the leading power of a gift held out in a hand that 
would control is great, sometimes too great for the better judg- 
ment, the strength to go slowly, or even the honesty of the 
would-be recipient. In the first cases it leads to an unwise 
forcing, in the last to deception which can scarcely be guarded 
against. One of the great abuses in educational matters of 
to-day is the absence in some quarters of a high standard of in- 
tellectual and other honesty. A reward offered for seeming 
compliance with certain conditions does not tend to remove the 
abuse. 

Thirdly, it seems to me that the task of direction of such a 
trust, of controlling such varying conditions, of correcting such 
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persistent abuses, is too great for the strength and wisdom of 
any one man, however tactful and wise and high-minded he may 
be. Mere uniformity is not always to be obtained or even 
desired. It is not likely that a courteous gentleman in his 
office in New York, asissted by a small group of examiners who 
can at best pay but hurried visits here and there over the vast 
territory assigned them, can possibly prescribe the exact regi- 
men which shall put into a healthy condition a sickly institu- 
tion a thousand miles or so away. My own experience is that 
often it takes months or even years of patient study of condi- 
tions on the part of those immediately in charge of the institu- 
tion to locate the troubles, to master the conditions, and to dis- 
cover the "way out," as one of the examiners of the Carnegie 
Foundation has aptly called it. I am not questioning the 
methods of the Carnegie Foundation but simply stating the 
problem as it appears to me. 

What then remains if state control and law are out of the 
question, and I fear they are for the present at least ? I believe 
that the chief hope at present lies in the third factor mentioned, 
namely, mutual associations, democratic in principle, controlled 
by the vote of all, bringing no gifts, enforcing no penalties ex- 
cept exclusion from good society, and laboring for the advance 
of all. There are a number of such and they have already ac- 
complished a good deal with promise of still greater accomplish- 
ment for the future. Of course they have their limitations. 
Some are local and largely deliberative. Others are national 
and labor directly for the elimination of abuses and the eleva- 
tion of standards. Consider, for instance, the work which has 
been done in behalf of medical education by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Weak and unworthy institutions 
have been forced out of existence, great changes in entrance re- 
quirements have been brought about, so that by 1910 all of the 
members of this Association, which includes practically all of 
the first-class medical schools in the country, will require at 
least one year of college training as a prerequisite. Not only 
this, but the four years' course itself has been carefully planned 
as to subjects, time, equipment, and instruction. There is 
danger, of course, that this may be carried too far and the 
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medical colleges turned into automatic machines, with a 
machine-like similarity of working and of product. But this 
Association is mutual, each college has its vote and the wisdom 
of the majority must rule. 

Similar work is being done by the American Bar Association 
for the law schools and also by the dentists and pharmacists in 
their associations. 

So much for the professional schools. Their regulation has 
been made easier by the fact that these associations are aided 
by state legislation controlling the entrance into these profes- 
sions. The task is more difficult where the question at stake is 
the liberal, collegiate education, capable of such wide and vary- 
ing definition. One national association has entered this field, 
however, with promise of a strong and vigorous campaign for 
higher standards and probably a successful one, as it carries 
with it the strong accrediting power. This is the National As- 
sociation of State Universities. It again is mutul and coopera- 
tive. For several years it has discussed and debated the fea- 
tures of standard institution — one worthy to be held up as a 
model not only to its own members but to all American institu- 
tions without regard to origin, source of income, government, 
or any other extraneous matter. All who can conform to the 
standard and wish it, will be placed upon the list of standard 
universities, and this will settle in a measure the degree of con- 
fidence which can be placed in their work by corresponding in- 
stitutions at home and abroad. 

Doubtless a number of the State Universities will be unable 
to attain to the standard of their association, but they will 
suffer until they do conform to it. This standard is purposely 
made high, and the investigation of the institution is most 
thorough and far-reaching. It covers not merely entrance re- 
quirements upon which so many of the other agencies have ex- 
pended their energies, but length and character of courses, 
requirements for graduation, training and work of the faculty, 
laboratory, library and other material equipment, income and 
expenditures, and productive scholarly work of students and 
faculty. 

It may be urged that this again is an agency limited in its 
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influence, but it must be remembered that in this cooperative 
plan are included the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which embraces 
the New England Associations; the Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland ; the North Central Association and the 
Southern Association; also the Council on Medical Education 
established by the American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the National Association of Dental Exam- 
iners, and others. This comes nearer to covering the whole 
field than anything else could do, short of a well developed 
National Bureau of Education with full legislative powers and 
executive powers — a step toward centralization which some of 
us may be reluctant to favor. 

Lest some should misunderstand, it may be well to state that 
the object sought in this reorganization of the institutions of 
the country is not a mechanical uniformity of educational 
methods, of subjects taught and methods of teaching, a hope- 
less machine-like sameness which would quickly dull all en- 
thusiasm and destroy all individuality. On the contrary, with- 
in certain proper bounds, colleges will be left to develop as 
their faculties may determine, individuality can be preserved 
and local conditions observed. There is no more reason to fear 
a dead sameness of level than is found in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge or in the universities of Germany. 

But there will be a clear definition of standards both for en- 
trance and graduation and a coordination of the educational sys- 
tem which is now wofully lacking. The unworthy will be elimi- 
nated, and discreditable methods in education, let us hope, will 
disappear. May the day be hastened. 

Francis P. Venable. 
The University of North Carolina. 



